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LOYALTY TO FREEDOM" 


Ir I were to take a text for a parting shot of advice 
to a graduating class I would be inclined today to take 
it from Shakespeare. In Hamlet, you will remember, 
just before Laertes sets sail from Elsinore, Polonius, 
his father, presses a few final precepts on his mind. 
He tops them off by concluding: 

This above all—to thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 


Of course this was personal advice from a father to a 
son. I dare say, however, that it is also the sort of 
san be directed to a whole graduating 
class at the present time. We might, indeed, address 
it to all America in these parlous times and tell her 
that if she will but be true to herself, if she will but 
be loyal to her democratic tradition, she need have no 
fear of playing false to herself nor any one else. 

But is America being true to herself at the present 
Is she loyal to the democratic tradition when 


advice which 


time? 


1 Address delivered 
University of Illinois. 


at the Summer Commencement, 


By 
JOHN S. BRUBACHER 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
Activi- 


ties demands a list of books read by students in Amer- 


the Congressional Committee on Un-American 


ican colleges and universities? Is she loyal to this 
tradition when state legislatures and university trus- 
faculties? Is 
r self 
when professors are dismissed from their posts on ac- 
count of membership in political parties which, though 
unpopular, are legally recognized at the polls? It is 
that America is alert to the 


defense of its democratie tradition. 


tees exact loyalty oaths from college 


America living up to the best conception of he 


commendable, of course, 


But is censorship 


of textbooks, exaction of loyalty oaths, infringement 


of academic freedom and civil liberty the true way to 


defend this tradition? Do such actions prove a 


sturdy confidence in the democratic tradition or do 
they betray a failure of nerve at a critical time in our 
history? 


It is good advice, this, “to thine own self be true.” 
But it assumes that the core of the self is sound and 
praiseworthy. What is the sound praiseworthy core 


of America to which we ean bid her and you to be 
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oyal and true? I venture to say that there is nothing 


which so distinguishes the American tradition as the 


concept of freedom. Freedom, we believe, is predi- 


cated upon individuality. Individuality is the respeet 
in which we are different from our neighbors. In be- 
ng an individual it is natural to want to assert one’s 


We 


nowever, the respt et 


individuality. cannot assert our individuality, 
in which we differ from others, 
to do so. If we were all alike, 


would be no demand for freedom. 


uniess we are tree 
But we are 
different In- 
deed, we must be free if society is to grow and reap 
the 
viduality. 

The American tradition stands not only positively 


there 
and therefore we demand to be free. 


unique product of each person’s unique indi- 


for the creative energies which freedom releases but 
negatively against any attempt to standardize the 
individuality of its citizens. We have realized full 
well that to insist on freedom as against regimentation 
To depart from what is standard or 


an We 


Nevertheless we would rather 


involves risks. 


conventional always is adventure. cannot 


foretell its outcome. 


live precariously than safely, for the American tra- 


dition is at its best when pioneering. Nothing proves 


; better than our long-standing tradition of rebel- 


al 


tn 
lion against any tyranny which would override indi- 


viduality and suppress freedom. It was William 


Lloyd Garrison, let us remember, who dared to burn 


the constitution, Henry David Thoreau who wrote an 
essay, On the Duty of Civil Disobedience, and none 
other than Thomas Jefferson who declared that “Re- 
bellion to tyrants is obedience to God.” There is no 
denying it, we point with pride to the fact that, as 
someone has said, “America was born in revolt, flour- 
ished on dissent, and became great through experi- 
mentation.” 

If freedom and the courage to act freely be the hard 
core of the democratie tradition, let us examine more 
closely whether America is being true to herself when 
she serutinizes school] textbooks for mention of Com- 
munism, when she exacts loyalty oaths, and when she 
dismisses professors for membership in unpopular 
political parties. We may put ourselves on record at 
once, I think, as agreeing with the Congressional Un- 
American Activities Committee that the people of a 
democracy have a right to know what is being taught 
to its children through the its 
schools. But beyond knowing what texts are used, 
how are they going to tell what texts ought to be used? 


textbooks used in 


A widely published cartoon, lampooning the Un- 
American Activities Committee’s demand for lists of 
books read in schools and colleges, depicts two Con- 
gressmen surveying a huge jumbled pile of books just 
arrived in Washington and carries the caption, “Now 
Did the caption suggest 


who is going to read them? 


\ 


\ 
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that there were too many books to read? Or did 
suggest that Congress did not know enough to read 
them? I am inclined to think it meant the latter, not 
that Congressmen are illiterate but that it is a highly 
technical matter to know what books serve the tech. 
nical ends of pedagogy. What committee of laymen js 
competent to tell physicians what books to prescribe 
for students to read in medical school or to tell law- 
yers what books to read in law school? The faculties 
of our professional schools must have some autonomy 
in the field of their competence or they cannot fulfil! 
their proper function. So, too, teachers of gener] 
education must also have a large measure of autonomy 
in selecting the tools of their instruction. 

Much of the issue over textbooks arises from a mis 
understanding of the meaning of the infinitive, “to 
teach.” To many laymen “to teach” means to indoc 
trinate or to inculeate the teacher’s point of view. 
The important question, therefore, is who is th 
teacher? This lay conception of teaching, however, 
is fast giving way to a new professional one. With 
the introduction of controversial issues into the pub 
lie school since World War JI, our better teachers 
nean by the infinitive, “to teach,” to encourage stu- 
dents to think, to ponder, to investigate, to weigh 
arguments pro and con. If they subscribe to this 
then it is not so important who does the 
teaching as how he teaches. What ean be said for 
teachers can also be said for textbooks. Under the 
older conception of teaching, it is all important which 
Under the newer conception 
If we are 


meaning, 


books the student reads. 
it is all important how he reads them. 
agreed he should learn how to compare points of view 
and weigh arguments, the present controversy over 
texts need never have arisen. 

A better caption for this cartoon of the books, 
therefore, might have been, not who shall read the 
books but, whoever reads them, how shall he read 
them? It seems that the committee had a double 
standard in mind. It did not intend to purge every 
book which made any mention at all of alien ideolo- 
gies, especially the Russian. If an author mentioned 
alien ideologies but with a sufficient antidote of sound 
American doctrine to neutralize it, his book seemed 
safe. If, on the other hand, an author wrote too 
warmly and persuasively of economie and political 
ideologies different from or contrary to our own, it 
appears his book was to come under censure. 

But would such intended criteria for reviewing text- 
books be acting true to the American tradition of 
democracy? Would this be the way to teach children 
to read freely and to think freely? Would this be 
cultivating their individuality and teaching them to 
resist encroachments thereon? How can children 
develop hardy and daring minds like their forbears if 
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the books they read publish nothing that is not already 
fam If America is to be true to 
herself, true to her tradition of freedom, teachers must 
be free to choose books and authors must be free to 
write books which enable children not only to under- 
stand but on occasion to depart from the status quo. 
fow else are they to be the vanguard of social 
I rogress ? 

The stultifieation which arises from purging or 
censoring school and college texts has an excellent 
analogy in the field of sport. It is customary during 
the football season for rival teams to scout each other. 
If Michigan has some exceptionally effective offensive 
r defensive formation I am sure the Illini will want 
to know it at the earliest moment. In fact coaches 
think they can never know enough about their op- 
ponents. Yet, if a coach were to take his cue from 
the Congressional Un-American Activities Committee, 
he should forbid any of his staff from seouting his 
arch rivals. He should forbid his players, using the 
T formation, to read the Sunday papers for fear of 
learning that the single wing, used by their rivals, is 
more effective. Such a prohibition in the field of 
sport is a reductio ad absurdum of censorship. 

The application of the analogy to textbooks is ob- 
vious. If some foreign ideology offers something 
seemingly more attractive than our own, should we 
not want to read all about it at once? If the Russians 
see a weakness in our system of which we are un- 
aware, should we not hasten to examine their argu- 
ment rather than go into a huff of resentment and ban 
its reading? There is nothing to be gained in a 
democracy by excommunicating the opposition or ex- 
cluding their magazines from school libraries. Pro- 
fessor George Counts declared recently that in the 
eurrent and coming struggle for power with Russia 
we could not study too closely the strengths and weak- 
nesses of our adversary. But how are students to do 
this if they are only to read books which very tepidly 
represent Communism or already refute it with capi- 
talistie arguments? The fact is that if we are really 
to know the nature of our adversary we must learn 
his ideas, not just through capitalist authors, but 
through Communist ones as well. No one who wants 
to read Shakespeare will be content with Lamb’s 
“Tales of Shakespeare.” Similarly, if he wants to 
read about Communism there is no substitute for Karl 
Marx’s “Das Kapital.” 

Again, is America being true to herself, true to her 
tradition of freedom, when she requires teachers and 
professors to take loyalty oaths? Just half the states 
of the union now require this oath and I do not know 
how many more will follow suit in the next legisla- 
tive year. Now just as it is quite proper for a democ- 
racy to know what is being taught through its text- 
books so here, too, it seems quite proper for a democ- 
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racy to expect its teachers to be loyal to democratic 


traditions. 
exaction of a loyalty oath is the way to assure our- 


But again we may question whether the 


selves of such loyalty. 

The major issue here is, how are we going to define 
loyalty? Loyalty to what? Here is a sample from 
The New York Times of the sort of questions which 


have been recently asked on loyalty inquiries: 


What do you think of the third party formed by Henry 
Wallace? Is your wife a chureh-goer? Do you read a 
good many books? How do you explain the fact that 
you have an album of Paul Robeson records in your 
home? Do you believe that Negro blood should be seg- 
regated in the Red Cross blood bank? 


Clearly the test of loyalty here is adherence to the 
status quo. Loyalty consists in conformity to the 
current bi-party political system, to the economic 
system of free enterprise and competitive private 
capitalism, to race segregation. 

Nowhere will you find this conception of loyalty 
better stated than by the Lusk Committee, author of 
the infamous Lusk Law in New York State at the end 
of World War I when we were going through an 
earlier period of jitters over the “red” menace. Said 
this committee : 

The public-school teacher is a representative and officer 
of the state as it now exists. He is employed by that 
state to teach loyalty to its institutions and obedience to 
its laws. He isnot employed to explore the controversial 
fields of political economy with the view to championing 
Utopian schemes of reform and change. . . . The public 
school must not be employed as a rostrum for distinctive 
propaganda of any character. Its teaching staff must 
not be allowed to spread discontent among the people. 
No person who is not eager to combat the theories of 
social change should be entrusted with the task of fitting 
the young and the old of this state for the responsibili 
ties of citizenship. 


Once more I ask, is this being true to ourselves; is 
this what is meant by loyalty to the democratic tradi- 
tion of freedom? How would this committee have 
treated Thomas Jefferson when he declared in his first 
inaugural: “If there be any among us who wish to 
dissolve this union, or change its republican form, let 
them stand undisturbed, as monuments of the safety 
with which error of opinion may be tolerated where 
reason is left free to combat it’? 

Jefferson merely confirms again the view that the 
American tradition of freedom was “born in revolt, 
flourished on dissent, and became great through ex- 
perimentation.” The loyalty inquiry questions just 
cited and the Report of the Lusk Committee seem to 
be at variance with this tradition. They seem to im- 
ply that American institutions are a finished product, 
that they have already reached a maturation of form 


which needs either no amendment at all or, if any, 








merely a perfection of the detail of their present form. 
In this the contemporary conception of loyalty is cer- 
tainly much more cautious, much less daring, than our 
original one. If as a nation we are through growing, 
perhaps the contemporary conception of loyalty is 
fitting enough. I submit, however, that if we are true 
to our best selves we still think of ourselves as a youth- 
ful, growing nation. If to our own selves we're true, 
therefore, we still contemplate carrying on our tra- 
dition of rebellion, dissent, and experimentation. 
Certainly it is the youthful and vigorous view of 
ourselves which the nine old men of our highest court 


take. Said they, 


If there is any fixed star in our constitutional constella- 
tion, it is-that no official, high or petty, can prescribe 
what shall be orthodox in politics, nationalism, religion, 
or other matters of opinion, or force citizens to confess 


by word or act their faith therein. 


And how wise they are! What if race segregation or 
economic free enterprise were to come a cropper in 
the future adaptation of social institutions? Our iron- 
clad loyalty oaths to the current status quo would then 
be sadly discredited indeed. 

In any ease, whether we protest loyalty to the status 
quo or loyalty to progressive social change, we should 
long since have realized that a person who is not loyal 
or who wavers in his loyalty cannot be made loyal by 
incantation, by pronouncing an oath of loyalty. We 
should know that to declare loyalty when people do 
not feel loyalty or act loyally only breeds the worst 
kind of hypocrisy. We should know that the truly 
disloyal will not hesitate a moment to conceal their 
double dealing under the cloak of a loyalty oath. Not 
every one, as the Bible states, who saith Lord, Lord, 
shall enter into the kingdom of heaven. 

Lastly, are we being true to ourselves, are we being 
loyal to freedom, when we dismiss teachers and pro- 
fessors trom their positions for no greater cause than 
that they are members of an unpopular political party 
which is legally recognized at the po'ls? If we really 
believe in freedom, if we really believe that public 
policy is enlightened by the open discussion of dif- 
ferences of opinion, are we not proving ourselves 
false in penalizing people for exercising this very 
freedom? 

The current argument in defense of dismissing 
teachers and professors who are members of the Com- 
munist Party is that, being members of that party, 
they themselves are not free. Bound as they are by 
party discipline, they are not free to teach the truth, 
even to teach it in the better sense we have already 
noted of investigation and inquiry. Worse yet, even if 
they purport to teach in the spirit of freedom, we 

must suspect their motives. We must beware of an 
under-cover dishonesty and disloyalty which inevi- 
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dari freedom of its several members. But it js 












tably seek to turn the device of academic freedom to 





the ultimate advantage of Communism. This seems 






to be the theory on which professors were recent}y 





dismissed from the University of Washington and on 
which the recent statement of policy by the Nationa] 
Edueation Association to exclude Communists was 








formulated. 

The argument that we must suppress freedom for 
a few in order to preserve freedom for the many 
sounds plausible, but will it stand up under analysis? 
First, let us take the half of the argument that 4 
teacher who belongs to a party is not free. Certainly 
we have no anxiety on this score if the teacher belongs 
to the Republican or Democratic party. But you may 
say the Communist party is different. The Communist 











Party has a rigid discipline which supersedes the in- 







just as true, is it not, that a Republican or Democrat 





“ 





may be bound by a party caucus against his better 
judgment? Equally, a member of a church may subor- 
dinate his personal convictions to the discipline of his 
chureh. In such eases, presumably, the individual be- 








lieves he attains greater freedom by trusting the 
common judgment of his party or sect than he would 
by trusting his own. Now, if he freely comes to this 
conclusion, who is to say he is not free because he 
belongs to a party? Indeed, if we are to remain true 
to free institutions, must we not refuse to dismiss 








teachers and professors for no greater crime than 






being members of a party? 
It may be objected that that is not the whole story. 
\ The danger in having teachers who belong to the 
Communist Party is that we cannot tell whether they 
are honestly or dishonestly teaching what they think. 
This second half of the indictment against Communist 
teachers is a grave one indeed. We may admit at 
once, that, if a teacher is dishonest in his teaching, he 
should be summarily dismissed. But how shall we 
prove dishonesty on the part of a teacher or professor? 
Does membership in a party prove his dishonesty? 
Do we prove a man dishonest simply by the compan) 
he keeps? Hardly. Such evidence alone would never 
stand up in the free courts of a democracy. If you 














want to prove that a teacher’s teaching is dishonest, 
you must go into his classroom and get the evidence. 







To dismiss him on any less evidence is to betray him, 






to betray ourselves, and to betray the very cause o! 






freedom. 

Perhaps this does not end the argument. Perhaps 
it may be said that such careful safeguarding of aca- 
demic freedom is all right in isolated cases. How do 








we know that Communist teachers are not like ter- 






mites; we never know their presence and numbers 
until it is too late. If dishonest Communistice teaching 
is widespread among our teachers, we cannot afford 
to be too delicate in safeguarding each individual's 
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rights. On the contrary, we must take sweeping meas- 
es to protect ourselves before our undermined demo- 
tic institutions suddenly eave in on us. 

But do the facts 


In spite of all the frenzied hysteria over 


This is a serious threat, if true. 
bear it out? 
Communist teachers I count less than a dozen cases 
f teachers with proved Communist connections which 

» come to my attention through the press, radio, 
nd news and professional magazines. Less than a 
dozen termites and those widely separated certainly 
are not going to rot out our democratie institutions 
vernight. In faet a much more serious threat to our 
free institutions is the intimidation which the Com, 
yiunist scare exerts over the teacher with only average 

r less than average courage. The danger to them is 
not so much that they will agree with orthodox views 
1s that they will be frightened into having no opinions 
t all! 

We might also try to estimate the seriousness of our 
urrent excitement over Communism in the schools 
by taking a brief view of it from the perspective of 
history. The eurrent rash of laws to exact loyalty 
and security is nothing new in our history. Our na- 
tion was hardly born from the throes of revolution 
hefore many of its citizens were alarmed at the influx 
of radical ideas from the French Revolution. To 
protect 
passed the infamous Alien and Sedition Laws. 


Congress 
In the 


course of a little time, however, we came to see that 


ourselves from this invasion the 


these laws were much more severe than the times re- 
juired. Indeed, we were so ashamed of them that we 
repealed them and even compensated the victims of 
their enforcement. At the end of the 19th century 
there was another flurry of excitement when prop- 
ertied interests, particularly in the East, feared that 
the Populist Party was populated by revolutionary 
anarchists. Again at the end of World War I we 
were frightened temporarily by the bugaboo of Bol- 
shevism sweeping in from the Russian Revolution. 
As we look back on that period now, few, if any, are 
proud of our record of deporting aliens, purging leg- 
islatures of Socialists, and demanding teachers be 
loyal to the status quo, as did the Lusk laws in New 
York. 


Reborts... 
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If in retrospect we see that there was no real cause 
for alarm for the safety of our democratie institutions 
in the past, in the present we should see that there is 
even less reason for genuine alarm. If we were at 
all divided as a nation at the time of the Alien and 
Sedition Laws, at the time of the Populist Party, or 
after World War I, we can point to the fact that 
during and after World War II we were never so 
united as a nation. Indeed, we emerged from the 
reeent World War incomparably the strongest, rich- 
est, and most powerful military nation in the world. 
More important yet, our strength is not only mate- 
rial or military. We have the spiritual reinforce- 
ment of being the oldest standing republic. With a 
suceessful constitutional history of over a century and 
a half, we are the oldest democracy. Our people are 
moral and well edueated. 

Of what then, should we be afraid? 
of textbooks dealing with alien ideologies. 
Certainly not 


Certainly not 
Certainly 
not of disloyalty among our teachers. 
of a handful of teachers who belong to the Communist 
Party. They know how 
to resist doctrines subversive of freedom. 
anything. to fear it is that they will be denied access 


Our people are intelligent. 
If we have 


to grapple intelligently with the books and teachers 
whose ideas and doctrines are in controversy. If we 
have anything to fear, it is that we will be deceived 
into following those defenders of freedom who want to 
pull its punches. We must remember, as President 


Hutchins has recently told us, that: 


The way to fight ideas is to show that you have better 
ideas. No idea is any good unless it is good in a crisis. 
You demonstrate the failure of your ideas if, when the 
crisis comes, you abandon them or lose faith in them or 
get confused about them to the point of forgetting what 
they are. The American idea is freedom. Freedom nee- 
essarily implies that the status quo may come under the 


criticism of those who think it can be improved. 


President Hutchins is right. Freedom is the heart 


of our national selfhood. Like Polonius, therefore, 
let me eaution again. 

This above all—to thine own self be true, 

[To freedom be true] 

And it must follow, as the night the day, 

Thou canst not then be false to any man. 





DRIVER TRAINING FOR ALL 


JAMES BAKER 


Assistant Director, Veterans’ School, Erie, Pa. 


THE main purpose in teaching driver education and 
driver training is to reduce the thousands of injuries 


and deaths resulting from automobile accidents each 
We cannot immediately retrain 45,000,000 vet- 
Our 


year. 
eran drivers, but we can train the young drivers. 
beginners, 16 to 21 years of age, are responsible for 
15 per cent of our fatal accidents. They are nine 
times as likely to kill someone as is the driver 45 to 
50 years old. 
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The first comprehensive study evaluating driver 
education and driver training was made in Cleveland 


a T=) | 


with 3,252 trained high-school pupils and 1,372 stu- 


dents receiving no such instruction. The general con- 
clusion was that training reduces accidents one half. 
The saving of one life is worth every investment in 
driver training. 


of: 


and brake 


training consists 
dual 


2. A practice area con- 


The equipment for driver 
1. An 


pedals have been installed. 


automobile in which clutch 


sisting of a street closed to traffic, with lay-out mark- 
ings for tests in driving skill. 3. A set of stanchions 
to be used in skill tests. 

The equipment for driver education consists of: 
1. A textbook entitled “Sportsmanlike Driving.” 2. 
3. A set of 


driver-testing devices for testing the physical and 


A library of supplementary material. 


mental qualities of the driver. Included in this group 
are the Visual Acuity Test, Field of Vision Test, 
Depth Perception Test, Color Blind Test, and the 
Brake Reactometer. 4, A set of driver-training films 
and a set of comprehensive objective tests. 

Instruction in the ear is conducted by the instructor 
at the dual controls, with a student at the wheel, while 
the three observers follow the instruction from the 
back seat. 

The 


clock hours of classroom instruction. 


Twenty 
2. Thirty-two 


recommended course consists of: 1. 
clock hours in the ear for each pupil with eight hours 
behind the wheel.’ 

The course should lead to the licensing of the in- 
dividual provided: 1. The instructor recommends stu- 


dents to the police when they are ready for the test. 


‘In our school, the course will probably be 24 hours 
with 6 hours behind the wheel. 
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2. The ear in which they learned to drive will be made 
available for the test. 

Driver education might be organized in two ways: 
1. To take 12 people and to run them through with 
one teacher for both driver education and driver train. 
ing. 2. To have one teacher handle as many as 4§ 
people in the driver-education program and immedi- 
ately move part of the group into the driver-training 
program. In this way it will be possible to do more 
elaborate testing, to bring in thoroughly qualified, 
trained experts in driver training and driver educa- 
Also, it is a method of orienting all groups in 
the same manner. 


tion. 


@ The driver-training program breaks down into sey- 
eral groups, meeting at various times during the day 
or evening. <A specific example is the manner 

which the Erie Veterans’ School handled 64 summer 
high-school pupils in the morning driver-education 
One morning the students had theory and the 
There were 


course. 
next morning they had driver training. 
two groups of driver-training in operation so that th. 
sars were used to the fullest advantage. 

The driver education, which is of 15 hours duration, 
is usually divided into five 3-hour sessions. Th 
driver training, which is 24 hours in length, is usually 
divided into 16 sessions of 14 hours each. We havi 
found, through experience, that it is advisable to space 
the learning process in both driver training and driver 
education so that a day lapses between one session of 
driver education and the next session of driver edu- 
cation. 

Strict attendance at class for driver education and 
spot-minute movement of the cars in driver training 
have helped us execute this program. We believe that 
every car must be in movement to the fullest extent 
in order to give as much driver training as possible. 


Societies and Meetings... 





A REPORT ON THE 1949 NATIONAL 
STUDENT ASSOCIATION CONGRESS 


Marion LyNcH 
Director of Social Action, 
Marygrove College 
and 
GorDON KLOpPF 
Chairman, Advisory Council, National Student 
Association; Counselor of Student Activities, 


The University of Wisconsin 


From August 24 to September 3, 800 American 
student leaders gathered at the Second Annual Na- 
tional Student Congress at the University of Illinois 


to discuss and determine policy on the chief issues of 


eampus, national, and international affairs. 

Staff members from colleges and service organiza- 
tions were present as resource persons and as observ- 
ers. Among the educational leaders participating 
were: Helen White of the University of Wisconsin, a 
member of UNESCO and the vice-chairman of the 
National Board of Federal Scholarships; the Very 
Reverend Vincent J. Flynn, president, College of St. 
Thomas, and president, American Association of Col- 
leges; Harold Taylor, president, Sarah Lawrence 
College; Buell Gallagher, consultant in higher educa- 
tion, FSA; Francis Brown, staff associate, American 
Council on Education; Sigvard Wolontis, general sec- 
retary of International Student Service in Geneva 
(Switzerland); R. O. Johnson, professor of educa- 
tion, Atlanta University. 
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Although organizations have no official representa- 
tion or affiliation with NSA, those represented as 
observers at the congress were the World Student 
Service Fund, International Student Service, the 
American Red Cross, the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, CARE, the Con- 
sumers Cooperative Association, the Newman Club 
Federation, the National Federation of Catholie Col- 
lege Students, and the U. S. Department of State. 
National associations of students from Denmark, 
Sweden, Germany, Switzerland, France, India, Great 
Britain, and Holland had observers at the congress as 
well. 

Robert A. Kelly, St. Peter’s College (Jersey City, 
N. J.), was elected president of the association. 
Other officers chosen were Erskine Childers, Stanford 
University, vice-president for international affairs; 
Theodore Perry, Temple University, vice-president 
for student life; Richard Medalie, Carleton College, 
vice-president for educational problems; Frederick 
Houghteling, Harvard University, executive secre- 
tary; Ralph Smith, Swarthmore (Pa.) College, pub- 
lie-relations director; Craig Wilson, University of 
Michigan, director of publications; Robert E. De- 
lanty, University of Louisville, acting executive 
secretary. Educators elected to the Advisory Coun- 
eil included Dr. Taylor; Senator Frank Graham of 
North Carolina; and William Birenbaum, assistant to 
the dean of students, University of Chieago. Gordon 
Klopf, counselor of student activities, the University 
of Wisconsin, was re-elected to the council. Millicent 
MacIntosh, dean, Barnard College; Donald J. Shank, 
acting president, Institute of International Education; 
and Charlotte Meinecke, dean, Colby Junior College, 
were also elected to advisory-council positions. 

In evaluating the congress the criteria to be used 
will be based on the avowed objectives of the NSA as 
stated in its Constitution, the broader objectives of 
higher education, and the particular processes used in 
conducting this congress. 

The congress was organized to allow for the maxi- 
mum amount of participation of all delegates, re- 
source people, and observers while at the same time 
providing for efficiency of operation. It was set up 
in three phases: one dealing with discussion, another 
with policy formation, and the third with the means 
of program implementation. The subject areas of 
the congress were student life; educational problems; 
international affairs; and NSA finance, administra- 
tion, and publie relations. Students attending joined 
one of the commissions dealing with a particular area 
of their choice. 

The first phase dealt with discussion of the major 


topies of concern and consisted of round-tables of 
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about 20 students. The leaders of the round-tables 
had a two-day training program in group methods 
and democratie processes. A definite attempt was 
made to have the group members exchange ideas and 
to develop together concepts of the particular subject 
area of the round-table. These informal “bull ses- 
sions” did a great deal to set the mood and pace for 
the entire congress and to establish a working base of 
democratic procedure for the more intense meetings 
that followed. Students seemed to be making a defi- 
nite attempt to respect their fellow students for their 
dignity as individuals. Prior to the round-table meet- 
ings and at intervals during the time they were in 
session the commissions met as a body for the presen- 
tation of working papers and talks given by resource 
experts in the field. 

The second phase of the congress consisted of the 
commissions meeting again as total groups and then 
dividing into committees to diseuss the formation of 
policy. Each of the 30 regions attempted to have its 
representatives distributed over as many policy com- 
mittees as possible. 

Having had the opportunity of discussion at the 
round-tables and of hearing the numerous working 
papers, it was hoped that the policy committees could 
consider intelligently the issues before them and de- 
velop with ease and minimum use of time sound reso- 
lutions to present before the total commission, It was 
in the policy commissions, however, that tensions and 
misunderstanding began to develop. The pressure 
groups representing specific points of view began to 
“move in” on issues of vital concern to them. It was 
apparent that students from different social, religious, 
geographic, political, and economie backgrounds had 
points of view which they wanted to see reflected in 
resolutions to be presented by the commissions to the 
plenary floor of the congress. In most areas these 
differences were resolved in the committee and com- 
mission sessions, but several key issues had to be 
placed before the plenary session with both majority 
and minority reports. 

When it was apparent on the plenary floor that it 
would be difficult to reach agreement on an issue, it 
was referred to a committee consisting of opposing 
points of view whose compromise resolutions were 
finally placed on the plenary floor. 

A student convention frequently finds itself in- 
volved in parliamentary entanglements, and this eon- 
gress was no exception. Although, because of the thor- 
ough discussion in the round-tables and policy com- 
mittees, the students had an intelligent understanding 
of many of the issues before they were presented to 
the plenary floor, certain groups and individuals, either 
sincerely wanting to change the resolution or desiring 
to assert status or gain political recognition, ob- 
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structed the process with parliamentary technicali- 


ties in the plenary sessions. In spite of the skill of 
the various chairmen who were leading the plenaries, 
an extraneous amount of time was spent in parlia- 
mentary debate. No one can deny, however, that 


the entire congress was an excellent experience in 
dealing with and understanding parliamentary pro- 
cedures 

The third major phase of the congress was to have 
dealt with means of implementing the policies sup- 
posedly passed in the plenary sessions, but the stu- 
dents found themselves with time for only policy reso- 
lutions in the plenary sessions, and the program 
resolutions never went beyond the program committee 
and program commissions. Since program imple- 
mentation’ is dependent upon the individual region 
and institutional needs and problems, and since policy 
decisions almost always suggest program actions, the 
failure of the program resolutions to reach the plenary 
floor did not have a disastrous effect on the morale 
and achieving of obi etives of the congress. Despite 
the fact that students came for program assistance 
and wanted to take program suggestions and ideas 
nome with them, when the opportunities for diseus- 
sion and debate of controversial issues presented it- 
self, they much preferred to spend the major amount 
of time dealing with differences of policy rather than 
trying to reach agreements on program. 

The congress up to the time of the elections was a 
very sound educational experience for college stu- 
dents. Although the newly elected staff appears to be 
an excellent group of student leaders representing 
different types and sizes of institutions as well as 
geographie areas of the country, the election pro- 
cedure used at this congress will make the continuance 


of an effective association difficult. The election pro- 


did not provide accurate information to the 
delegates and a sufficient number were not present 
for the entire election to be representative of the 
total n embership. 

The failure to understand the advisory council’s 
role in the student organization made it difficult for 
the delegate to know whether or not the individual 
nominated would have the time for or interest in the 
association, or whether or 


eouneil 


not the entire advisory 
would be representative of the total American 
edueation seene, 

Rumors about potential student candidates for the 
offices circulated throughout the 


various national 


congress and the night before the elections caucuses 
were held to decide just whom a region or “block” 
of interests should sponsor or support. 

When the actual nominations took place, a poor 
presentation of statements of policy or stands upon 


current issues was made by most of the candidates. 


A number of them did not decide to run until just 
a few minutes before they were nominated and henc 
had no statement to make. As the elections pro- 
ceeded, time ran out and acceptance speeches wer 
dropped, eliminating even a vague possibility of 
knowing much about the candidates’ qualifications and 
abilities. 

In an organization where the leadership is all- 
important in the implementation of policy and pro- 
gram the haphazard election process employed at the 
1949 congress calls for a thorough study of electior 
procedures, if the association is to succeed. 

The major resolutions passed on the plenary floor 
of the congress included one which became the major 
controversy at the congress. Many delegates felt 
that, because the policies and programs of the Inter 
national Union of Students were not consonant with 
those of NSA, the association should not affiliate 
with the IUS. 
the NSA will continue its efforts of co-operation on 


However, the majority resolved that 


specific projects of a nonpolitical nature through all 
available channels, including the IUS and its member 
national unions of students. 

Another major item of controversy was the state- 
ment of policy concerning discrimination in campus 
organizations. The resolution finally aecepted asked 
that the NSA should encourage the Interfraternity 
Conference and the National Panhellenic Council to 
urge the elimination of any discriminatory clauses in 
their member groups. The resolution has a number of 
statements ineluding one asking the member student 
governments to prohibit the recognition of any new 
student organization which by provisions in its Con- 
stitution discriminates against groups or individuals 
on the basis of race, color, creed, or national origin. 
It was also resolved that student governments should 
be urged to work in co-operation with campus organ- 
izations and to meet periodically to determine the 
degree of progress made in the elimination of diserim- 
ination by the organizations. 

The definition of aeademie freedom adopted was 
“the freedom of the scholar in institutions of higher 
learning to search for truth and to diseuss the prob- 
lems of his science or art and to offer his conelusions 
whether through publication or in the instruction of 
students.” 

Concerning academic freedom, the association re- 


solved that: 


membership in any political, religious, or othe: 


organization, or adherence to any philosophical, political, 


or religious belief does not constitute in itself sufficient 
grounds for dismissal of, failure to rehire, or denial of 
tenure to, educators of the United States. 


A revision of the Student Bill of Rights was con- 
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jered because many of the delegates disapproved of 
he approach of the present bill. A need for a con- 
jderation of student responsibilities and a generally 

ore constructive attitude in the bill were evident in 

, discussion of the bill. Time prevented the eom- 
letion of a new bill of rights and it was referred 
, subcommission for study and revision. 

By an overwhelming majority, delegates approved 
Federal scholarships to be awarded on the basis of 
need and ability. They rejected Federal loan funds, 
owever, because of high interest rates and the appar- 
nt disinelination for students to mortgage their 

In evaluating the congress in terms of the avowed 
purposes Of the association as set forth in its Con- 
titution, the resolutions passed in plenary session, 
ione, do not form an adequate basis. Time consid- 
erations allowed decisions to be made on only four 
These with the 


tated concern of the organization with human rights. 


] 


policy questions. were in accord 
[tis in the round-table and commissions reports that 
the suggestions for the attainment of improved stu- 
lent cultural, social, and physical welfare are found. 

If we may assume that the college community has 
is one of its ends the training of informed and judi- 
ious young men and women who will work for the 
ommonweal in whatever community they may find 
themselves, we may judge the National Student Con- 
cress and its results in terms of its contribution to 
this end. 

The three major policy decisions with which the 
1949 congress was faced—discrimination and segrega- 
tion, co-operation with the International Union of 
Students, and academic freedom—serve to illustrate 
the difficulties met in the democratic process. Con- 
troversy in each of these areas involved groups un- 
willing to search for the middle ground on which an 
acceptable policy and program might be built. It is 
to this finding of an area of common agreement that 
we refer in using the term “compromise.” Indeed 
the position was taken by some that compromise 
would result in the college of that delegation dis- 
affiliating with the NSA. However, if a minority 
could aeeept the policy determined by the congress, 
realizing that the issues had been weighed by mem- 
hers of the body, that the delegates before reaching : 
compromise position had sought valid information on 
both sides of the question, faith in the long-run 
worth of decisions arrived at through democratic 
procedure would be achieved. 

We may believe that future leaders will arise from 
the students attending National Student congresses. 
At Illinois the congress was a concrete demonstration 
of all phases of the political process to which this 


nation professes belief. Two poles of opinion were 
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present on the three major issues, but persons of in- 
tegrity were available representing varying shades 
of opinion, and in each instance the resulting policy 
was a compromise. The question of co-operation 
with the International Union of Students presented 
an actual occasion of reconsideration of a policy 
adopted by a previous congress. Thus the attitude 
with which the delegate returned to his campus is an 
indication of his understanding of and faith in the 
process, for the 1949 congress provided a unique 
opportunity for the student to observe and to be a 
participant in a group using the means available 
in a democracy to arrive at decisions of policy and 
program. 

The faetor that distinguishes the academic com- 
munity from other groups in our society is that its 
peculiar end is a search for truth. It is, therefore, 
imperative that an atmosphere be maintained in 
which men may freely work toward this end. If we 
are able to find in a congress of students indications 
of a concern for the maintenance of this atmosphere, 
we may be optimistic about a generation of new 
business 
When a 
student from the University of Wisconsin expressed 
his belief to the National Exeeutive Committee that 
it should be brought to the attention of the delegates 
that an atmosphere must be maintained in which 


students might differ on basie principles and yet re- 


leaders who will, in the wider ecivie and 


community, work to uphold this tradition. 


gard each other as honest men, we have an example of 
the desired concern. When a subcommission working 
on a statement of policy on academic freedom indi- 
cated complete confidence in the integrity of men 
representing conflicting points of view by free ae- 
ceptance of representatives of both sides as chairmen 
of the meeting, there was evidenced respect for the 
integrity of individuals. The absence of a student 
holding the view of the Southern white college was of 
such concern to a subecommission planning a program 
based on NSA’s anti-discrimination policy that the 
group refused to present a final draft of its report 
until such a delegate could be consulted. 

With these indications of deciding issues on merit 
with deep consideration for the points of view of all 
elements, educators may be assured that the National 
Student Congress provided an experience for students 
to meet other members of the student community in 
a mutual attempt to determine policy and program 
serving the peculiar ends of the academic cominunity 
within the framework of a democratic society. 

This primary motivation: of finding a workable 
policy preserving the rights and privileges of the indi- 
vidual makes for a responsible approach to the prob- 
lems of the campus and the larger community. It is 
impossible to observe a group working on as contro- 
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versial an issue as discrimination and segregation 
without realizing that students recognize fully the 
necessity of making changes slowly with a full con- 
sideration of the problems peculiar to the local region 
or campus. This is not to assert that the student 
group is satisfied to maintain the status quo or to 
establish policy that will permit continuance of a con- 
dition that is depriving a minority of its rights and 
privileges, thereby working against the commonweal. 
It is merely to state an observer’s confidence in the 
ability of students to recognize the areas in which 
our society is failing to promote the well-being of al! 
its members; it is at the same time realizing the need 
for a stable society to protect individual rights and 
that in a well-ordered society change should come 
only when the common good will not be threatened. 
In brief, one cannot escape being impressed with the 
responsible consideration student groups give to the 
problem areas considered. 

As the social problems of the locality beeome the 
responsibility of the nation, it is imperative that our 
trained leaders work out solutions on a national level. 
Other groups have seen this need. Thus we have the 
National Intercollegiate Christian Council (YMCA), 
the United Student Christian Couneil (YWCA and 
all Protestant groups), the B’nai B’rith Hillel, the 
National Federation of Catholie College Students, 
Club Federation, the National Pan- 
and the National Interfraternity 
must be recognized that none of 


the Newman 
Council, 
Council. But it 
these groups represents the total student community. 
Student Association that 
students may have an opportunity to become ac- 
A college 


hellenie 


[t is only in the National 


quainted with the totality of the problem. 
or university that withholds membership from the 
NSA is depriving its own students of the opportunity 
of aiding in the establishment of policy and program 
that will work to the common good of the student 
is also depriving the NSA of the 


contribution that its students may make to achieve 


community; it 


this end. 


THE CANADA-UNITED STATES COMMITTEE 


J. B. EDMONSON 


University of Michigan 


THe Canada-United States Committee on Education 
held an important meeting at Quebee City, October 
15-18, 1949. The committee was organized in 1944 
and is sponsored in the United States by the American 
Council on Education. In Canada it is sponsored by 
the Canadian Education Association in co-operation 
with the Canadian Teachers’ Federation and the Na- 
tional Conference of Canadian Universities. Finan- 
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cial support is received from the Carnegie Endowmen: 


for International Peace and the Carnegie Corporatio, 
of New York City. The membership of the committe 
consists of ten representatives from Canada and 


equal number from the United States. 

A major part of the work of the committee is | 
conduct or encourage studies. Two of the more ey. 
tensive of these have had to do with textbooks usey 
in the schools of the two countries. A study of his. 
tory textbooks was completed in June, 1947; a study 
of geography textbooks was begun in the fall of 1945 
and was reviewed by the committee. A study 0; 
selected newspapers of the two countries was author. 
ized as well as the preparation of a bulletin on the 
comparative governments of the two nations. A Cap. 
ada-United States Workshop at the University 0; 
Michigan was approved for the summer session o/ 
1950, and plans made for encouraging the offering o{ 
more courses relating to Canada in American higher 
institutions. 

At the Quebee meeting A. S. Burt of the Universit; 
of Minnesota, a committee member, gave a notable 
publie lecture on the topic, “Some Thoughts on Na- 
tionalism.” The lecture was given at Laval Univer. 
sity, and the Abbé Arthur Maheux, a Canadian men. 
ber of the committee, had charge of the program. 

A survey of opinions of senior-high-school pupils 
regarding neighboring countries, as carried out in the 
schools of Louisiana and Quebee in 1948, was reported 
at the Quebec meeting. 

Other continuing activities of the committee include 
teacher exchange, pupil correspondence, exchange of 
educational broadcasts and films, the preparation and 
publication of magazine articles, and arrangements for 
speakers from across the border. 

At the Quebee meeting J. B. Edmonson, dean, 
School of Edueation, University of Michigan, and 
Charles E. Phillips, professor of education, University 
of Toronto, were elected co-chairmen; and F. K. 
Stewart, executive secretary of the Canadian Educa- 
tion Association, and J. W. Brouillette, of Louisiana 
State University, were elected co-secretaries. Dr. 
Brouillette succeeds E. M. Hunt, professor of history, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, who resigned 
because of pressure of other work. Information re- 
garding the available publications on the Canada- 
United States Committee may be secured from the 
secretaries. 

The committee meets every twelve or eighteen 
months and carries on its work in the interval through 
the offices of its two secretaries. To assist in its 
work the committee has also upward of one hun- 
dred consultants who have been chosen because of 
their interest in the objectives of the committee. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF EDUCATIONAL 
THEORISTS 


In his article on “John Dewey’s Foreign Reputation 
ys an Educator” (ScHOOL AND Society, October 22), 
Dr. Brickman states several times that it is difficult 










to evaluate the actual influence exercised upon edu- 
The 


In the case of most for- 





cation in foreign countries by John Dewey. 





reasons are fairly obvious. 
eign countries the work of the schools, the curriculum, 
ind methods of instruction, as well as the standards 







f achievement, are controlled by a central Ministry 





of Education. New ideas can only be introduced into 
practice as and when new regulations are issued by 


Even 






the ministry in its own good time, if at all. 
England, where control of the interna by the central 
authority is negligible, it was not until the reports 
on “The Primary School” and on “Infants and Nurs- 
ry Sehools” were published by the Consultative 
Committee of the Board of Education in 1931 and 
1933, respectively, that Dewey’s philosophy of edu- 
eation received official attention. Hardly any other 
country ean be cited in which direct reference was 
made to Dewey’s educational ideas. 

This situation raises a very important issue in edu- 
cational administration. That issue is how to devise 
an administrative system that not only would permit 
but would encourage the free flow of ideas—from 
theory into practice and from practice into theory. 
3ut there is another obstacle to the free flow of ideas 
which can only be removed as teachers themselves are 
encouraged to keep abreast of their professional lit- 
erature and study. It is the teachers through whom 
new ideas can be introduced into practice, and it is 
at the same time the duty of teachers to exercise their 
professional experience and judgment in determining 
the practicability of the new ideas. For the theorist 
too often develops or elaborates his new theories in 
the quiet of his study and not in the classroom. But 
schools and teachers colleges should serve as centers 
of criticism unless education is to become statie and 
routine. Where teachers are free and at the same 
time use their professional insight derived from prac- 
tice, it is not likely that the story of education in 
Prussia or France could be written. For Prussia the 
official elementary-schoo] course of study remained 
virtually unchanged from 1872 to 1923, and in France 
from 1887 to 1923. To measure the influence of an 
educational theorist, therefore, it is necessary to look 
behind the literature about his theory to find out who 
controls the educational system.—I. L. K. 














































THE MEETING OF SECTION Q, AAAS 
THE annual meeting of the Ameriean Association 
for the Advancement of Science will be held in New 


York City, December 26-31. Special attention is 
called to the meetings of Section Q (Education) on 
27, at the Hotel New Yorker. 


«f 


Tuesday, December 

At 9:00 A.M. there will be a joint session in the 
North Ballroom with the sections on anthropology, 
psychology, sociology, and medicine. The program 
of this session will consist of a symposium on meeting 
the needs of school children. Participants will be 
Wilton M. Krogman, Stephen M. Corey, Harry Estill 
Moore, Leona Baumgartner, and G. Lester Anderson. 
At an afternoon session at two o’clock in Parlor A, a 
series of five brief papers on research problems will 
be presented. This program will be followed by the 
business meeting of Section Q. At 8:00 P.M. there 
will be a joint session with Section I (Psychology) at 
which addresses will be given by Harold EK. Burtt, 
vice-president, Section I, and Francis D. Curtis, vice- 
president, Section Q. In addition to the meetings of 
Section Q, many of the other AAAS meetings during 
the week will provide opportunities for educators to 
hear addresses and see exhibits covering almost the 


entire area of learning. 


THE THIRD SERIES OF RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIPS IN PSYCHOMETRICS 


THE Educational Testing Service is offering for 
1950-51 its third series of 
psychometries leading to the 
ton University. There are 
carrying a stipend of $2,375 a year and normally 
renewable, which are open_to men who are acceptable 
to the Graduate School of the university and who 
show exceptional aptitude for advanced training in 
psychology, psychological measurement, and statistics. 
Following are the conditions to be met by applicants: 


research fellowships in 
Ph.D. degree at Prinece- 
two fellowships, each 


Fellows are expected to be candidates for the Ph.D. 
degree and to carry a full-time graduate program at 
Princeton University. In addition, they will be engaged 
in part-time inservice training and research with the Edu- 
cational Testing Service—this training will average 15 
hours per week during the academic year and 40 hours 
per week during two of the three summer months, and 
will provide experience in the general field of psycho- 
logical measurement. 

The ETS reserves the right to reject all applications 
if none of the applicants appears qualified. 

The appointments are renewable. 

In support of his application, each applicant will take 
the Graduate Record Examination in February, 1950, or 
submit GRE scores for an examination taken in 1949. 
The regular examination fee will be waived for appli- 
cants not requesting transcripts of scores. In the case 
of applicants living in countries other than the United 
States or Canada, arrangements can ordinarily be made 
by mail for a special administration of this examination. 
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1950-51, 


received in 


together with supporting 
later than 


Applications for 


material, must be Princeton not 


January 21, 1950. 


Requests for applications and information should 
be addressed to the director, Psychometric Fellowship 
Service, Box 592, 


Program, Educational Testing 


Princeton, N. J. 


THE HELEN PUTNAM FELLOWSHIP AT 
RADCLIFFE COLLEGE AND THE HENRY 
FELLOWSHIPS AT HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY 

For the sixth time Radcliffe College (Cambridge, 
Mass.) is offering the Helen Putnam Fellowship for 
advanced research in -geneties or mental health for the 
academic year 1950-51. The award, which carries a 
stipend of $2,800 a year with the possibility of re- 
newal, is open to women scholars who hold a doctorate. 
Applicants are asked to submit a plan of research, 
and preference will be given to those whose research 
is already in progress. 

The Committee on Awards is made up of Bernice 
Brown Cronkhite, dean, Graduate School, chairman; 
W. K. Jordon, president of the college; and Gordon 
Bock, 


professor of hygiene; Stanley Cobb, professor of 


W. Allport, professor of psychology; Arlie V. 


neuropathology; Alden B. Dawson and Leigh Hoad- 
ley, professors of zoology; Karl Sax, professor of 
botany; and Edwin B. Wilson, professor emeritus of 
vital statistics, all of Harvard University. 
Applications must be returned to the secretary of 
the Graduate School not later than April 1, 1950. 
Harvard University has announced that applications 
are being received for the Henry Fellowships for 
1950-51. 
Julia Henry Fund, provide grants of £600 to five 
American students for a year of study in England at 


These fellowships, under the Charles and 


either Oxford University or Cambridge University. 
Recent college graduates and students graduating 
from American colleges in the spring of 1950, both 
men and women, are eligible to apply for the awards. 
Applications must be submitted to the Office of the 
Secretary of Yale University or to the Secretary of 
the Corporation of Harvard University before Janu- 
ary 1, 1950. 


TWO NEW JOURNALS IN THE FIELD OF 
EDUCATION 

ArTHUR F. Corey, executive secretary of the Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association, announced on October 25 
the forthcoming publication of a new research maga- 
zine, the California Journal of Educational Research, 
to be published five times a year. The State Advisory 
Council on Educational Research, representing the 
four major California universities, city and county 
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school-research departments, the state department 0 
education, and the California Teachers Association, 
Frank W. Par; 
director of research, and Kenneth R. Brown, assistan; 


will serve as the editorial board. 


director of research, CTA, are editor and 
The feature article of the firs 


assistant 
editor, respectively. 
number will be by Edgar Morphet, professor of edy. 
cation, University of California (Berkeley 4). Th, 
subscription rate is $€.00 a year, and orders may } 
sent to the association at 391 Sutter Street, Sap 
Francisco. 

In the field of public relations a new journal, Co). 
lege Public Relations Quarterly, published its first 
issue in October; the other three numbers to appea 
each January, April, and July. The journal is basing 
its principles upon the code of ethics set up by th 
American College Public Relations Association which 
was drafted “in order to advance the cause of highe) 
education ... in dealing with [individual ] institutions, 
with the press, radio, and other means of communica. 
tion, and with all members of all [the] publics.” The 


articles of the code are as follows: 
Let us respect the truth. For a college or universit 
is a teacher of truth; it is also, by long tradition, a seek 
and a discoverer of truth. 
Let us be dignified and well-mannered. For a colleg 


+} 


or university has lofty purpose; it exists to promote t 


‘welfare and happiness of man. 


Let us be responsible to the public. For a college or 
university is a servant of the people, established and 
supported by them to meet their needs. If it shall prosper 
it must enjoy their confidence and command their respect 

Let us be fair and sincere. For a college or university 
is impartial; it advocates fairness, tolerance, and wisdem 
in all human affairs. 

Let us be progressive. For a college or university is 
an institution of long life; it must always think of the 
future and seek new ways to better its ministry to youth 

Let us be co-operative. For a college or university 
fosters the idea of co-operation—within its own organiza- 
tion, among sister institutions, and between itself and th 
society of which it is a part. 

Let us be loyal. For a college or university nurtures 
the love of freedom, proclaims the dignity of man, and 
upholds the principles of a free society. It richly de 
serves our loyalty and faith. 


The journal has sections devoted to “Speeches,” 
“Panels,” “Sports,” and “Business.” The editor is 
_ 


Bradford D. Ansley, director of news, Emory Uni- 
2sbert L. Moss- 


versity (Ga.); the associate editor, 
holder, director of printing and information, Univer- 
sity of Omaha (Nebr.). Subscriptions are $8.00, and 
orders should be addressed to the business manager, 
Roy K. Wilson, National Education Association, 1201 
16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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HELP NEEDED FOR KOREAN PROFESSORS 
AND UNIVERSITIES 


AccORDING to a report of the CARE mission to 
Korea, professors and universities “are among the 







Salaries for the 
3,000-5,000 ($3.30- 
35,50) monthly for an instructor; 5,000-6,000 won 
for an assistant professor; and 7,000-8,000 won for 
an associate professor. Paul Comly French, executive 
rector of CARE, points out that, in terms of the cost 
f living, rent for one kan—a room approximately 
six-foot square—is 2,000 to 3,000 won a month; food 
about 20,000 won a 
7,000 to 8,000 
suiting, and knitting 


eediest groups” in that country. 





waching staffs “average won 











for the average family costs 
month; and light and _ heat, 





won. 





Qriental food packages, wool 





Packages 
ncluding these items may be sent through CARE at 
a cost of $10; two wool blankets may be sent for 
87.75; and a cotton-textile package for $5.50. 


vool are among the chief personal needs. 








The universities, while untouched by bombing de- 
struction, are seriously in need of up-to-date scientific 






and technical textbooks and reference books for both 





the professors and students. Under the Japanese 


occupation libraries could not be restocked, and many 
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of the books on hand disappeared during the war. 
For example, the newly established department of 
geology at Seoul National University “has no refer- 
Robert 


Fairgraves, chief of the mission in South Korea, states 
oD 


ence texts except a few old Japanese books.” 


that this department is the only source of training 
for mining, one of the country’s major industries. He 
adds that even if good up-to-date texts were to be 
found neither the students, the professors, nor the 
school could afford to buy them. ‘The situation in 
geology is typical of all technical departments and 
schools in Korea. The serious 
problem of creating a new generation of cultural, 


country faces the 
scientific, and educational leaders and teachers with 
practically none of the necessary books. 

The UNESCO-CARE Book Program (as deseribed 
in ScHoot AND Society, November 5) will use cash 
donations to purchase and deliver the best scientific 
and technical books published in English to universi- 
ties, libraries, and technical schools. Donations under 
$10.00 are pooled in a general fund; donors of $10.00 
or more can specify the institution and book category 
to which books are to be sent. The address of CARE 
is 20 Broad Street, New York 5. 











Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending December 5: 1. 






Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


Russell Grow, dean, College of Liberal Arts, Okla- 
homa City University, will assume new duties, January 
|, 1950, as president, McKendree College (Lebanon, 
Ill.), sueeeeding the Reverend Carl C. Bracy, whose 
appointment as chancellor, Nebraska Wesleyan Uni- 
versity (Lincoln), was reported in ScHooL AND So- 
ciety, August 6. 
















the First Presbyterian Church, Thomasville (Ga.), has 
been named president, Flora Macdonald College (Red 
Springs, N. Car.), to sueceed the Reverend Henry G. 
Bedinger, whose resignation to accept the pastorate 
of the Pineville (N. Car.) Presbyterian Church was 
reported in ScHooL AND Socrety, November 20, 1948. 
Halbert M. Jones, who has been serving as acting 
president for the interim, will continue in this capacity 
until Dr. Woodson takes office the first of the year. 














Herbert J. Moss, whose appointment as assistant 
professor of sociology, the University of New Hamp- 
shire, was reported in ScHoot AND Socrety, August 
24, 1946, has been appointed to the newly created sec- 
In his new post, which 








retaryship of the university. 


The Reverend Marshall Scott Woodson, minister of 





Dr. Moss will assume on February 1, 1950, he will co- 
ordinate the planning and performance of university 


functions of general interest in addition to conducting 
some courses in sociology. 

Albert J. Harris has been appointed director of a 
newly organized educational clinic at Queens College 
(Flushing, N. Y.). 
partment of education include: visiting professor of 


Other appointments in the de- 


education, Douglas E. Seates, professor of education, 
Duke University (Durham, N. Car.) ; Lorene K. Fox, 
formerly director of elementary education, Schenee- 
tady (N. Y.); and Sara Swickard, formerly director 
of preschool education, University of Hawaii. 


Ollie Gardner Ritchie, chairman, division of general 
education, Walter Hervey Junior College (New York 
23), has been named director of a new communications 
clinie, designed to correct student deficiencies in read- 
ing, writing, and speech. The clinic has been estab- 
lished because a survey of the student body revealed 
that three fourths of the students come from foreign- 
born parents and from homes in which foreign news- 
papers are the-chief source of news, with the result 
that these students think in a foreign language and 
translate into English. 

John Kenneth Galbraith, lecturer on economies and 
director of agricultural and marketing research, Har- 
vard University, has been named professor of eco- 
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nomics; Jean P, Carlhian has been appointed assistant 
professor of architecture; and Edward L. Ullman has 
been promoted to an associate professorship of re- 
gional planning. 

The following announcement of appointments at 
Central Michigan Education (Mount 
Pleasant) was sent to ScHooL AND Society by Charles 


College of 
L. Anspach, president, under date of November 30: 
Dunbar (industrial 
arts), Evelyn L. Alfred S. 
(health and physieal education), Milton M. Gordon 


assistant professors, Winsor 8. 


Olmstead and Thomas 


(psychology and education), James MeTaggart, Jr. 
(library science), Carl A. Wood science), 
George J. Harbold and G. Gabrielle Casebier (speech 
and drama), and Carlo C. Barberi, in the laboratory 
Leadbetter ; 


(social 


schools) ; health co-ordinator, George V. 
dietitian, Zelma W. Rosenthal; and nurse, Eleanor E. 
Renas. 

Bryn J. Hovde, president, New School for Social Re- 
search (New York 11), served as the American dele- 
gate to the UNESCO Conference held in Paris, No- 
vember 29-30. Dr. Hovde was the only American 
Kenneth Holland, whose appoint- 
ment as president-elect, Institute of International 
Education, was reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
November 19, is the American representative in resi- 
dence at UNESCO House. 


delegate present. 


John S. Millis, whose appointment as president, 
Western Reserve University, was reported in SCHOOL 
AND Society, April 23, was recently elected to mem- 
bership on the Board of Trustees of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 


Isabel B. Wingate, associate professor of retailing, 
New York University, has been appointed to the uni- 
versity Senate, the first woman in the 118 years of the 
university to hold this post. Other newly appointed 
members of the Senate are: Austin H. Church who 
will represent the College of Engineering, and Claus 
F. Hinck, Jr., to represent the College of Dentistry. 


At the 63d annual meeting of the Middle States As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools, held in 
Atlantic City, November 25-26, the following were 
elected to office: John F. headmaster, 
William Penn Charter School (Philadelphia), presi- 
dent, succeeding Levering Tyson, president, Muhlen- 
berg College (Allentown, Pa.); the Very Reverend 
Francis L. Meade, president, Niagara University (N. 
Y.), vice-president; Karl G. Miller, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, secretary (re-elected); and Burton 


Gummere, 


P. Fowler, principal, Germantown Friends School 
(Philadelphia), treasurer (re-elected). Mother Elea- 
nor M. O’Byrne, president, Manhattanville College of 
the Sacred Heart (New York 27), was elected to mem- 
bership on the Executive Committee. 
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In a consolidation of four divisions of the Offices 
of Education, FSA, into two divisions, Galen Jones. 
former director, division of secondary education, js 
director, division of elementary and secondary schools. 
aided by Don S. Patterson as assistant director fo; 
elementary schools and J. Dan Hull, Jr., as assistant 
director for secondary schools. Ralph C. M. Flynt, 
former assistant to the commissioner of education, js 
director of the consolidated division of central and 
auxiliary service, with Lane C. Ash, formerly assistant 
director of the division of central services, as assistant 
director. Bess Goodykoontz, formerly director of the 
division of elementary education, has been named asso. 
ciate commissioner of education. 


Christian P. Heinlein, professor of psychology, 
Wittenberg College (Springfield, Ohio), resigned, 


November 30, to concentrate on the completion of two 
books: “Psychology of Human Perception” and “Psy. 


chology of Aesthetics.” 


Recent Deaths 

Charles Kephart Swartz, collegiate professor emer- 
itus of geology, the Johns Hopkins University, died, 
November 28, at the age of eighty-eight years. Dr. 
Swartz had served the university as instructor in geol- 
ogy (1904-05), associate (1905-06), associate pro- 
fessor of geology and paleontology (1907-10), and 
collegiate professor (1910-31). 

Susan Myra Kingsbury, professor emeritus of social 
economy, Bryn Mawr (Pa.) College, died, November 
28, at the age of seventy-nine years. Dr. Kingsbury 
had served as instructor in history (1904-05), Vassar 
College (Poughkeepsie, N. Y.); director of invest- 
ments (1905-06), Massachusetts Commission on In- 
dustrial and Technical Education; instructor in his- 
tory and economies and head of the departments 
(1906-07) and assistant professor of economies to 
professor and director of the department (1907-15), 
Simmons College (Boston); and Carola Woerishoffer 
Professor of Social Economy and director, Carola 
Woerishoffer Graduate Department (1915-36), Bryn 
Mawr College. 

The Reverend Charles M. Bishop, president emeri- 
tus, Southwestern University (Georgetown, Tex.), 
died, November 30, at the age of eighty-seven years. 
Dr. Bishop, who has held pastorates in Methodist 
Episeopal churches (1887-1910) in Asheville (N. 
Car.) and Kansas City, St. Joseph, and Columbia 
(Mo.), had served as president (1911-22), South- 
western University. 

Stanley William Hall, head of the department of 
floriculture, University of Illinois, succumbed to 4 
heart ailment, December 2, at the age of fifty-eight 


years. Mr. Hall had served the university as assistant 
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» foriculture (1917), associate (1920-23), assistant 
professor (1923-29), associate professor (1929-39), 






A 


wd professor (since 1939). 





Oliver Edwin Baker, professor of geography, Uni- 
9) ‘ 
“«, al 





versity of Maryland, died suddenly, December 
the age of sixty-six years. Dr. Baker had served as 
, member of the staff of the Experiment Station 
1910-12), the University of Wisconsin; senior agri- 
tural economist (1912-42), U. S. Department of 
Aericulture; and at the University of Maryland as 









professor of geography (since 1942) and head of the 


de partment (1942-48). 







ther items 





James B. Tharp, professor of education, the Ohio 
State University, who was responsible for the estab- 
lishment of the “Winter Quarter in Mexico” for stu- 
ents majoring in Spanish, as reported in ScHoorn 
wp SocteTY, November 23, 1946, has announced that 
is offering two additional educational tours of 
Mexico for both students and nonstudents, January 
}to March 17. Inquiries about registration in either 
the courses or the tours should be addressed to Dr. 
Tharp at the university, Columbus 10. 


osama ) LY; , 
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c) 
BEACH, FRED F., AND ANDREW H. GIBBS (Edi- 
tors). ‘‘The Structure of State Departments of Edu- 
eation.’’ Misc. No. 10. Pp. vi+ 81. FSA, Office of 
Edueation. United States Government Printing Office, 









Washington 25, D. C. 1949. 
° 
BOYD, GERTRUDE. ‘‘Appraising and Developing 





Reading Skills.’’ Monograph Series No. 7. Pp. 41. 

he Bureau of Educational Research and Service, Col- 
lege of Education, University of Wyoming, Laramie. 
1949. 50 cents. 







° 
The Education and Training of Teachers. Pp. 61. 
UNESCO, 19 Avenue Kléber, Paris l6e. 1949. 
A pamphlet in the Towards World Understanding Series. 
2 


Effective Practices in Guidance and Adjustment. Pp. 
21. New England School of Development Council, 13 


Kirkland Street, Cambridge 38, Mass. 1949. 

Prepared for the use of member school systems in their 
study of problems common to all communities and for the 
advancement of public education in New England. 


e 

The Field Scientific Liaison Work of UNESCO. Pp. 67. 

Columbia University Press, New York. 1949. 30 
cents, 
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An UNESCO publication on the Field Science Co-operation 
Office System, one of the most vital and useful of all 
UNESCO's scientific activities. 
e 
Adolescence: Its Social Psychology. 
International Universities Press, Inc., 
$4.50. 


GLEMING, C. M. 
Pp. vii+ 262. 


227 West 13th Street, New York 11. 1949. 
With an introduction to recent findings from the fields of 
anthropology, physiology, medicine, psychometrics, and 
sociometry, 

e 


The Influence of Home and Community on Children under 
Thirteen Years of Age. Pp. 53. UNESCO, 19 Avenue 
Kléber, Paris 16e. 1949. 
Another in the Towards World 

° 

RGANG, FRANK J. Etched in Purple. Pp. 241. The 
Caxton Printers, Ltd., Caldwell, Idaho. 1949. $3.50. 
The author’s personal record of his experiences as a combat 
infantryman of World War II has its beginning on the 
dawn of that famous day when the invasion troops hit 
the beaches of Normandy and its ending in New York Har- 
bor. It is understandably bitter at times; it has to be to 
be truthful! 


Understanding Series. 


JENSEN, LLOYD B. Meat and Meat Foods: Process- 
ing and Preservation from Meat Plant to Consumer. 
Pp. iv+218. The Ronald Press Company, New York. 
1949. $3.75. 

For college students of home economics, animal husbandry, 
or veterinary science. This book will serve as an introduc- 
tion to meat technology or microbiology of meats. 


JOHNSON, THOMAS H (Editor). In Defense of 

Democracy. Pp. x+148. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York. 1949. $2.75. @ 
With an introduction by Allan V. Heely this is the fourth 
collection of lectures given to students of the Lawrence 
ville (N. J.) School, under the direction of the author, head 
of the department of English. 


Living and Learning in the Elementary Grades. Pp. 91. 
Illustrated. College of Education of the University of 
Florida, Gainesville. 1949. 75 cents. 

An intimate study of the P. K. Yonge Laboratory School, 
College of Education, University of Florida. 
* 


MATTHEWS, RODERIC D., AND MATTA AKRAWI, 
Education in Arab Countries of the Near East. Pp. 
xiv+584. Illustrated. American Council on Eduea- 
tion, 744 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
1949. $6.00. 

Notwithstanding the obvious economic difficulties and the 
political unrest in the Near East in the past 25 years, the 
study reported in this book shows a most gratifying ex- 
pansion in numbers of schools and students and a modern- 
ization of curriculum 
e 
Pp. xi+ 


MUELLER, GUSTAV E. Education Limited. 
1949. 


141. University of Oklahoma Press, Norman. 
$2.75. 

The author tells us that we are annually paying out more 
money for unsatisfactory educational results than any 
other progressive country or people can tolerate, and he 
shows us how we may improve our lot. 


RUDY, 8S. WILLIS. The College of the City of New 


York: A History. 1847-1947. Pp. x+492.  Illus- 
trated. The City College Press, New York. 1949. 
$6.00. 


This is the first volume to appear under the imprint of the 
newly founded City College Press. It is noteworthy that 












HENRY W. HOLMES, Professor of Education and 






Cincinnati. 





TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 
JOHN K. NORTON, Director, Division of Organization and Administration of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 
WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National Education Association 


former 


OHN ART, State Commissioner of Education for New Jersey. 
' eat : GUY E. SNAVELY, Executive Director, Association of American Colleges 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard University 


Dean, 
RAYMOND WALTERS, President, the University of 
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tion is a centennial history 


SADLER, WILLIAM §S Adolescence Problems: A ft . ie | AA ] 
ndboolk Physicians, Parents, and Teachers. Pp. KN 














I Jor 
he C, vi Mosby Company, St. Louis. 1949, 





+ book will show, many of the problems Founded in 1918 by 
uught to the author have turned out to 


rs and problem parents, and problem Carnegie Corporation of New York 


* 
the Specialized Age neies Re to 

Vations. Pp. 28. Columbia Uni- pool the funding of 

Press, yew 0 ° 1949, 25 cents. 
. college retirement plans 


WHITMAN, WALT Leaves of Grass and Selected offers 


Prose. Pp. xxx +568. Rinehart and Company Ine., 


New York 1949, 75 cents, +4 + 
Individual Life Insurance 


Another in the Rinehart Series, with an introduction by 


Sculley Bradley 
- Collective Life Insurance 
WHITTENBURG, CLARICE. Existing Home and 
School Relationship Practices at the Elementary Level. Annuity Contracts 
Pp. 44. The Bureau of Educational Research and Ser 
vice, College of Education, University of Wyoming, 


Laramie. 1949. 75 cents. 
‘i ps TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
WOODWORTH, HUGH. The Nature and Technique of ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


Understanding: Some Fundamentals of Semantics. A non-profit, legal reserve life insurance company 


a 


Pp. 142. The Wrigley Printing Company, Ltd., Van- " 

couver, British Columbia. 1949. $4.00. 522 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N.Y. 
Any treatise on meaning will’ meet the same invisible ob 
stacles that tend to thwart any attempt at thought and 
any attempted communciation between minds. 























SPECIAL ONE-TIME OFFER 
TO THE 
SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 


First—The Library Edition—of the HANDBOOK OF CHILD GUIDANCE is almost exhausted. We offer 
the remaining few hundred copies to members of the Society for the wholesale price of $6.50 (instead 
of $8.60). 

Second—The College Edition (due March, 1950) can now be subscribed to by members of the Society for 
$5.00 (instead of $6.00). This offer expires January 20, 1950. 


THE HANDBOOK OF CHILD GUIDANCE 


Edited by Dr. Ernest Harms 
with individual chapters by Bernard Glueck, Ethel Waering, Clifford Erickson, Ira S. Wile, Henry 
Schumacher, Edward Liss, Martin L. Reymert, Percival Symonds, Erwin Wexberg, Gerald H. Pearson, Leo 
Kanner, Chauncey M. Louttit, Charlotte Towle, John E. Bentley, Harry Bakwin, M. M. Chambers, Fred M. 
McKinney, Jacob Panken, Richard L. Jenkins, Franklin J. Keller, Charles S. Johnson, Lovisa Wagoner, 
Mary Alice Jones, John Slawson, Bliss Forbush, and Alexandra Adler, among others. 


750 pages The Library Edition Buckram bound 


‘*This is the best and most comprehensive book which has yet appeared in this complex field.’’ 


—LAWSON G. LOWREY 


‘*A collaboration of the viewpoints of outstanding authorities, this book should prove an invaluable refer- 
ence for all those concerned with the counseling of youth.’’—GUIDANCE INDEX 


Make out your check and mail to CHILD CARE PUBLICATIONS, 30 West 58th Street, New York 19. 

















